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MARIAN  EAMES 


From  the  beginning,  it  has  been  the  con- 
cern of  Dance  Index  to  deal  with  established 
fact,  rather  than  with  conjecture  or  personal 
opinion.  In  presenting  this  issue  on  Enrico 
Cecchetti  we  admittedly  approach  the  field 
of  controversy,  for  while  no  well-informed 
person  would  deny  the  stature  of  Cecchetti 
as  a mime  or  teacher,  among  dancers  and  in- 
structors there  are  some  who  disapprove  his 
“method,”  others  who  disagree  as  to  exactly 
what  the  term  “Cecchetti  method”  signifies, 
and  still  others  who  maintain  that  without 
the  Maestro,  there  is  no  method. 

The  author,  Vincenzo  Celli,  is  an  ardent 
professor  of  the  faith.  A well-known  dancer 
and  teacher  himself,  he  was  a favorite  pupil 
of  Cecchetti  for  a number  of  years,  and  is 
clearly  suspect  of  a partisan  point  of  view. 
We  may  quarrel  with  his  estimation  of  the 
true  and  ultimate  value  of  Cecchetti  train- 
ing, but  his  is  unquestionably  a strong 
position  from  which  to  define  and  expound 
the  system. 

It  is  his  contention  that  Cecchetti  did  not 
establish  any  new  manner  of  dancing,  or 
merely  invent  new  steps  and  exercises  which 
were  superimposed  upon  the  traditional  al- 
phabet of  nineteenth  century  ballet.  Rather, 
he  strove  solely  to  codify  the  essence  of  the 
pure,  classic  dance  to  a point  of  such  literal 
accuracy  that  to  the  end  of  time  every  young 
dancer  might  have  the  guidance  of  complete 
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authority  and  good  taste  throughout  his 
training  and  career,  never  subject  to  the 
vagaries  or  personal  style  of  his  teachers. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  in  the  eating,  but  this  is  a mis- 
leading statement,  for  we  do  not  all  like  the 
same  puddings,  or  their  ingredients.  And  in 
this  analogy,  the  proof  can  no  more  be  said 
to  be  in  the  dancing,  since  the  individuals 
who  make  up  the  ballet  audience  never  have 
agreed,  and  never  will  as  to  the  perfections 
and  imperfections  of  their  favorites.  Person- 
ality and  artistry  aside,  the  points  of  style  and 
technique  are  perpetual  subjects  for  aca- 
demic argument;  the  bent  knee  versus  the 
straight,  softness  versus  strength,  and  so  on. 
Even  when  the  supremacy  of  a dancer  is 
undisputed,  the  quality  of  her  dancing,  her 
lightness,  agility,  aplomb,  her  success  will  be 
variously  attributed  to  this  teacher  or  that 
school,  and  no  amount  of  evidence  can  con- 
stitute a proof. 

Without  taking  issue  in  the  matter  of  Cec- 
chetti and  his  theories.  Dance  Index  pub- 
lishes the  following  pages  in  the  interest  of 
clarifying  a subject  more  often  mentioned 
than  understood.  Mr.  Celli’s  viewpoint  is  his 
own,  and  through  his  personal  experience  he 
shows  us  the  vigorous  mind  and  warm  heart 
of  a man  to  whom  dancing  was  the  very 
breath  of  life. 

M.  E. 


COVER:  Photograph  by  Larry  Colwell.  Medals  of  Cecchetti:  Left,  given  by  the  French 
National  Theatre,  1901  : Right:  .Awarded  to  Cecchetti  on  his  debut,  and  by  him  to  Luigi 
Albcrtieri,  on  his. 
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THE  CECCHETTI  FAMILY 

In  Italy,  at  Civitanova  dclle  Marche,  there 
is  a small,  two-story  house  which  its  citizens 
call  “The  House  of  the  Treasure.”  It  stands 
at  the  end  of  a tiny,  flint-stone  street,  com- 
pletely choking  oil  the  view  of  the  many 
small  hills,  shaped  like  sugar-loaves,  which 
lead  to  the  nearby  sea.  A typical  jranorama 
of  the  Marches.  In  the  .second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a popular  legend  claimed 
that  immense  riches  were  buried  beneath  the 
spot  where  the  house  stands;  but  this  legen- 
dary fortune,  longed  for  by  many,  was  never 
actually  searched  for  until  the  arrival  ol 
Cesare  Gecchetti. 

Cesare  Gecchetti,  famous  in  his  day  as 
Primo  Ballerino  and  Maitre  de  la  Danse,  the 
pupil  of  Garlo  Bla.sis,  who  had  travelled  all 
over  the  world,  and  who  had  danced  with 


the  divine  Marie  Taglioni,  returned,  at  the 
end  of  a brilliant  career,  to  become  a private 
citizen  in  his  home-land.  He  acejuired  the 
property  of  the  buried  treasure,  but  although 
once  a favorite  of  Terpsichore,  he  could  not 
claim  the  protection  of  Mercury.  In  spite 
of  his  eager  and  thorough  excavations,  no 
treasure  was  ever  discovered.  In  recompense, 
his  “House  of  Treasure”  became  a haven  of 
rest  and  ejuiet  for  his  last  days,  where  he 
found  peace  and  happiness  after  a long  and 
strenuous  career  in  the  leading  theatres  of 
Europe.  After  fulfilling  his  duties  as  Mayor 
of  the  town,  he  died  in  1898.  His  wife,  the 
celebrated  dancer  Scrafina  Gasagli,  pre- 
deceased him,  and  his  three  children,  Pia,  bal- 
lerina, Enrico,  “King”  of  the  Italian  dance, 
and  Giuseppe,  choreographer  and  dancer, 
are  now  all  dead.  And  so  another  choreo- 
grajrhic  dynasty  has  come  to  an  end,  as  did 
the  dynasties  of  the  Vestris  and  Taglioni 
families. 

Though  last  in  chronological  order,  the 
Gecchetti  family  is  certainly  not  so  in  order 
of  importance.  There  is  scarcely  a country  in 
the  world  where  the  name  of  Gecchetti  has 
not  been  acclaimed.  Up  to  a certain  period, 
every  member  of  the  famous  family  followed 
the  dancing  profession.  First  in  the  footsteps 
of  Gesare  and  Serafina  came  Pia,  who  labor- 
ed long  and  jjatiently  through  a tiring  school- 
ing which  was  to  make  her  a prima  bal- 
lerina. Enrico  appeared  on  the  stage  at  the 
age  of  five,  in  a ballet  by  Rota  entitled  II 
Giocatore  (The  Gambler).  The  plot  con- 
cerned the  wife  of  a gambler  who,  in  order 
to  keep  her  husband  from  returning  to  the 
tavern,  placed  their  child  on  the  edge  of  the 
doorstep  over  which  he  would  have  to  walk. 


"The  House  of  ihe  Treasure" 


In  a forceful,  mimed  scene,  the  mad  gambler 
seized  the  child  and  hurled  it  at  its  mother. 
One  night  she  failed  to  catch  him,  and  the 
child,  (little  Enrico)  fell  to  the  floor,  yelling 
with  all  the  might  of  his  five  years.  The 
public  applauded  frantically,  thinking  his 
screams  wonderfully  realistic  and  an  inten- 
tional part  of  the  action. 

The  mother  and  father,  constantly  preoc- 
cupied with  itineraries  and  engagements, 
finally  realized  the  education  of  their  children 
must  be  considered.  Theatrical  “trouping”  is 
too  strenuous  a life  to  permit  much  time  for 
lessons,  yet  they  knew  that  without  some 
general  training  and  knowledge,  the  most  in- 
tensive study  of  dancing  is  unprofitable. 
Much  against  his  will,  Enrico  was  sent  to 
school,  where  he  fared  badly;  then  to  an- 
other, with  even  less  favorable  results,  after 
which  he  was  allowed  to  have  his  way,  and 
entered  the  Ecole  de  Danse  in  Florence 
under  the  direction  of  Giovanni  Lepri,  pupil 
of  the  great  Carlo  Blasis,  that  “Leonardo” 
of  the  dance:  ballerino  and  musician,  doctor 
and  painter,  sculptor  and  architect,  choreo- 
grapher and  poet! 

Under  Lepri’s  guidance  Enrico  began  to 
apply  himself  in  earnest,  and  soon  all  of  the 
three  children,  so  different  in  temperament, 
w'ere  studying  the  dance — an  art  of  enormous 
popularity  at  the  time.  In  Russia  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Ballet  was  supported  by 
the  Tsar’s  privy  purse;  in  France  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Ballet  Green  Room  at  the 
Opera  were  involved  with  political  intrigue; 
and  at  La  Scala,  the  Municipal  Opera  House 
of  Milan,  garlands  of  flowers  wrapped  in 
pages  of  flattering  verse  were  flung  at  the 
feet  of  the  Prima  Ballerina. 

Dancing  all  over  Europe,  from  one  theatre 
to  another,  the  Cecchettis  lived  for  a long 
time  in  this  artificial  and  frenetic  atmosphere. 
Italians  from  the  Marches,  “ Marchigiani”  at 
heart,  they  realized,  as  had  the  mayor  of 
Civitanova  before  them,  the  importance  of 
keeping  their  heads,  of  looking  out  for  their 
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own  interests,  and  of  allowing  nothing  to 
distract  their  attention  from  their  ultimate 
goal : perfection  in  their  art,  and  established 
position  in  their  profession. 

While  still  young,  Giuseppe,  the  last  of  his 
family  to  join  the  profession,  suffered  an  in- 
jury to  his  foot  during  a performance,  and 
he  retired  to  enjoy  the  fortune  he  had  made. 
With  his  wife,  the  celebrated  dancer  Amina 
Rossi,  he  went  to  Venice,  bought  a house 
and  gondola,  and  disappeared  from  the 
theatrical  world  of  Italy  for  a number  of 
years. 

Enrico,  meanwhile,  continued  his  career  as 
first  dancer.  He  had  as  instructors,  besides 
Giovanni  Lepri,  his  father  Cesare  and  the 
famous  Coppini.  Studying  and  practicing 
innumerable  hours  every  day,  he  developed 
a splendid  physique,  a resistance  of  steel  and 
a prodigious  agility.  A contemporary  column- 
ist told  the  story  that  once,  during  a ballet, 
Cecchetti  had  just  commenced  a grande 
pirouette  as  he,  the  w'riter,  left  the  theatre  for 
an  espresso  and  a cigarette.  When  he  return- 
ed, he  found  Cecchetti  still  turning  and  about 
to  bring  his  grande  pirouette  to  a finish.  The 
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famous  Russian  ballerino  Nicolas  Lcgat, 
much  younger  than  Cecchetti,  tells  in  his 
memoirs  of  his  first  lesson  with  the  Italian 
maestro.  After  half  an  hour  of  exercises  Lc- 
gat, more  dead  than  alive,  threw  himsell 
on  the  floor,  completely  exhausted,  w'hile 
the  forty-three  year  old  Cecchetti  continued 
to  jump  and  pirouette,  fresh  and  smiling,  for 
another  good  hour! 

He  was  obviously  not  born  for  an  easy  life, 
such  as  that  dreamed  of  by  Giuseppe.  By  the 
time  he  wished  to  retire  as  first  dancer  he 
had  a wife  and  three  children,  yet  turned 
deaf  ears  to  anyone  so  little  understanding 
as  to  suggest  he  adopt  a life  of  comfort  and 
ease.  He  now  lived  permanently  in  Russia 
where  he  had  been  associated  with  the  Mary- 
insky  Theatre  since  1887.  In  1896,  having 
definitely  given  up  dancing  first  roles,  his 
past  successes  were  honored  by  an  appreci- 
ative Tsar,  who  procured  for  him  the  posi- 


tion of  Maestro  di  Ballo  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Russia  (Marie  Theatre),  at  Peters- 
burg. His  assistant  was  his  wife,  Giuseppina 
de  Maria,  a dancer  and  mime  of  great  talent. 
Among  his  pupils  were  his  own  sons,  Anna 
Pavlova,  Olga  Preobrajenska,  Kshesinskaya 
(who  later  married  the  Grand  Duke 
Andrei),  and  Vaslav  Nijinsky.  Later,  many 
others  joined  his  classes,  and  one  can  almost 
say  there  e.xists  today  hardly  a celebrated 
Rus.sian  dancer  from  Pavlova  to  Karsavina, 
from  Nijinsky  to  Lifar,  who  did  not  grow 
up  in  the  school  of  Cecchetti : the  Italian  of 
Italians,  “H  Cavaliere  Cecchetti.”  After  some 
time  he  was  told  that  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  years’  service  to  the  Tsar  he  would  be 
entitled  to  a comfortable  monthly  pension  of 
900  rubles  besides  his  salary,  should  he  con- 
tinue teaching.  However,  for  this,  a small 
formality  was  necessary:  he  must  become  a 
Russian  citizen,  as  had  his  predecessors  Ma- 
rius Petipa  (who  became  Marius  Ivanovitch), 
and  the  Dane  Johannsen,  Cecchetti,  hearing 
this,  frowned,  and  asked  “How  does  one  write 
personally  to  the  Tsar?”  His  letter  follows: 
— “I,  Enrico  Cecchetti,  desiring  to  keep  my 
Italian  citizenship,  as  an  Italian  .should,  have 
the  honor  of  resigning  as  teacher  at  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Ballet.  Respectfully,  etc.” 
The  Tsar  protested,  and  invited  him  to  an 
interview,  but  Cecchetti  remained  firm,  and 
alter  many  fervent  manifestations  of  homage 
and  afifection  from  his  pupils,  he  departed 
from  Russia,  and  accepted  the  position  of 
Maitre  de  Ballet  at  the  Academy  in  War- 
s.V'v. 

His  three  year  tenancy  of  the  Directorship 
in  Warsaw  was  notable  chiefly  for  his  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  import  prominent  dancers 
from  Russia  to  dance  in  the  Polish  capitol. 

Upon  his  return  to  Italy  in  1905,  he  found 
his  world  considerably  changed.  No  one 
seemed  particularly  impressed  by  his  reap- 
pearance, or  the  patriotic  sacrifice  he  had 
made  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  popular  interest 
in  bel  canto  and  the  melodies  of  Verdi,  Pon- 
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chielli,  Mascagni  and  Puccini  had  practical- 
ly exiled  the  art  of  ballet  from  its  birthplace. 
Dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  affairs,  Cec- 
chetti  stayed  but  a brief  while.  Back  he  went 
to  Russia,  and  opened  his  own  school,  from 
which  he  was  shortly  persuaded  to  take  an 
extended  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  devote 
his  energies  exclusively  to  the  teaching  of 
Anna  Pavlova,  even  accompanying  her  on 
her  travels  around  the  world.  After  Pavlova, 
Nijinsky  claimed  the  great  maestro,  and 
then  Diaghilev  for  his  company.  When  he 
arrived  in  Paris,  Diaghilev,  the  stars  and  the 
entire  ballet  company  were  awaiting  him  at 
the  station.  As  he  stepped  off  the  train  he 
exclaimed  “Corpo  di  Bacco,  can’t  I ever  re- 
main put?,”  then  turning  to  Nijinsky,  asked 
“Vaslav  Fomitch,  where  is  the  rehearsal 
room?”  Immediately  there  recommenced  the 
unceasing  hours  of  work  and  study,  the  re- 
proofs, and  the  tapping  of  his  cane  on  the 
legs  of  the  most  famous  dancers  then  before 
the  public.  They  all  adored  him  and  his  lec- 
tures! 

In  London  he  established  a private  school, 
and  sanctioned  the  formation  of  a society 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Cecchetti  method. 
Though  the  Diaghilev  company  spent  much 
of  its  time  on  tour,  the  slightest  indication  of 
a need  for  fresh  discipline  would  send  the 
artists  scurrying  back  to  London,  and  Cec- 
chetti, who  to  them  represented  the  very 
foundation,  the  roots  of  their  art — the  unique 
Cecchetti  method. 

In  1925  he  returned  to  Milan,  and  La 
Scala,  where  he  taught  until  his  death  in 
1928.  The  vitality  of  his  passionate  interest 
in  dancing  rekindled  a like  enthusiasm  in  his 
brother,  Giuseppe,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
forsook  the  gondolas  and  dolce  far  niente  of 
Venice  to  open  a school  of  his  own  in  Turin 
where  he,  too,  continued  teaching  to  the  day 
ol  his  death. 

Now,  alas,  there  are  no  more  Cecchetti 
dancers,  and  a tinker  lives  in  the  “House  of 
the  Treasure,”  once  owned  by  the  mayor  of 
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Civitanova  delle  Marche.  His  descendants 
are  engaged  in  a variety  of  professions: 
music,  astronomy,  law,  mathematics,  liter- 
;iture,  even  the  automobile  business.  Enrico’s 
pupils  are  scattered;  Karsavina  long  mar- 
rieci  to  the  English  Captain  Bruce,  Kyasht  to 
another  Englishman,  Colonel  Ragosan; 
Nijinsky  insane,  and  Pavlova,  greatest  of 
them  all,  dead.  But  the  memory  of  a great 
artist  and  teacher,  and  his  famous  family 
who  worked  with  all  the  passion  of  their 
race  for  the  lofty  ideals  of  Italian  art,  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

From  the  foregoing  outline  of  Cecchetti’s 
life  and  background  it  can  readily  be  seen 
what  a versatile  talent  his  actually  was, 
supreme  in  three  distinct  fields.  The  greatest 
male  dancer  of  his  day,  he  became  an  extra- 
ordinary mime  (in  which  art  Madame  Cec- 
chetti shone  as  well).  As  an  instructor,  the 
world  has  never  known  his  peer.  This  is 
doubly  remarkable  when  we  remember  that 
curing  his  lifetime  the  art  of  ballet  was  by 
no  means  at  its  highest  peak.  The  Romantic 
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Amor.  Victoria  Theatre,  Berlin,  1886. 
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era  of  Blasis,  Taglioni,  Ellsler,  Grisi,  Grahn 
and  Cerito  was  over.  The  popular  spectacle- 
ballets  of  Manzotti  were  definitely  decadent, 
and  though  genial  in  their  mechanical  elabo- 
ration, were  characterized  by  what  later  de- 
veloped into  “revue”  style.  Ballet  had  a new 
breath  of  life  in  Russia  with  the  fine  artistry 
of  Virginia  Zucchi,  Carlotta  Brianza,  Giova- 
nina  Limido  and  Enrico  Cecchetti.  The  un- 
equalled excellence  and  prodigious  virtuosity 
of  their  dancing  was  a revelation  to  the  Rus- 
.‘^ians,  and  the  breathtaking  technicjue  of 
Pierina  Legnani  stamped  an  indelible  label 
on  the  art  for  all  time. 

The  contribution  of  these  great  Italians 
cannot  be  overestimated,  as  ballet  would 
have  died  in  Russia,  as  it  had  already  in 
Vienna,  Milan  and  Paris,  but  for  them.  This 
rebirth  in  Russia  awakened  an  enthusiasm 

Excelsior.  La  Scala,  1881. 


which  mounted  to  a frenzy  that  swept  Paris, 
London  and  the  world,  until  today  we  wit- 
ness one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  age,  Amer- 
icana great  interest  and  participation  in  the 
art  ol  ballet. 

Before  Cecchetti,  the  great  Marseillaise 
Petipa  had  long  dominated  the  ballet  in  St. 
Petersburg,  but  the  inculcation  of  Italian 
schooling,  through  Cecchetti,  developed  the 
high  standard  of  Russian  dancing  to  its 
tv/entieth  century  renown.  On  the  art  of 
miming,  the  impact  of  the  Italian  artists  was 
revolutionary.  It  banished  forever  the  absurd, 
false  pathos  of  the  foot-stamping,  teeth- 
gnashing,  roving  eye  variety  of  Petipa’s  out- 
dated mimicry.  The  ardent  temperaments  of 
Zucchi,  Legnani  and  Cecchetti  contributed 
much  to  make  ballet  alive  and  convincing. 
Motion  and  emotion  were  made  one! 


Monte  Carlo,  1925.  Left  to  right:  I,  Madame  Cecchetti;  2 Doubrovska:  3,  Markova;  4-7,  unknown;  8.  de  Valois;  9,  Sokolova;  10,  unknown; 
II,  Soumorokova;  12,  Chamie;  13.  Woizikowsky;  14,  Lifar;  15,  Tcherkas;  16,  Nikitina;  17,  Dolin,  18  Danilova;  19,  unknown;  20,  Savina;  21  Cecchetti. 
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THE  CECCHETTI  METHOD 

To  understand,  even  in  part,  the  meaning 
of  the  Cecehetti  method,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  more  than  a century  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Milanese  Carlo  Blasis.  His  manuals, 
written  about  1820-1830,  established  the 
Danse  d’Ecole,  or  Academic  Classic  Thea- 
trical Dance.  In  an  epoch  when  traditional 
ballet  was  at  its  height,  Blasis,  a man  of  rare 
culture,  set  forth  his  theories  in  literature  and 
demonstrated  them  through  living  examples, 
his  pupils.  Due  to  an  accident  he  renounced 
public  app(?arances  early  in  his  career,  and 
with  his  wife,  the  celebrated  dancer  An- 
nunciata  Ramaccini,  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  teaching.  His  accident  was  the  good 
fortune  of  the  history  of  Italian  dancing,  for 
from  his  school  in  Milan  sprang  a host  of 
great  dancers:  Sofia  Fuoco,  Claudina  Cuc- 
chi,  Adelaide  Frassi,  Carlotta  Grisi,  Amalia 
Ferraris,  Carolina  Rosati,  Fanny  Cerito, 
Marietta  Baderna,  Flora  Fabri,  Anina  Bo- 
schetti,  Carolina  Pochini,  Borri,  Monplaisir, 
Pratesi,  Philip  Taglioni,  Cesare  Cecehetti  and 
Giovanni  Lepri;  and  from  these  renowned 


dancers  continued  the  line  of  illustrious 
names,  carrying  their  celebrity  to  the  fore- 
most theatres  of  the  world:  Maria  Taglioni, 
Raffaele  Grassi,  Achille  Coppini,  Giovanina 
Limido,  Virginia  Zucchi,  Maria  Giuri,  Car- 
lotta Brianza,  Pierina  Legnani,  Enrico  Cec- 
chetti  and  Caterina  Beretta. 

Enrico  Cecehetti,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious dancers  of  his  day,  was  a pupil  of  Gio- 
vanni Lepri,  who  had  continued  the  general 
teachings  of  Carlo  Blasis.  Thus,  from  Blasis 
to  Lepri  to  Cecehetti,  a period  of  over  one 
hundred  years,  we  witness  the  perfection  of 
Italian  classical  ballet  instruction,  untainted 
by  the  affectation  or  artificility  of  the  French 
school ; a purity  of  classical  line,  an  exquisite 
elegance  in  the  arm  movements,  incompar- 
able agility  without  apparent  effort.  With 
the  conquest  of  technical  difficulties,  a wide 
range  of  body  expression  was  at  the  dancer’s 
command. 

Blasis,  Lepri  and  Cecehetti  made,  in  turn, 
each  his  own  personal  contribution  to  an  art 
already  well  developed  from  an  academic 
point  of  view.  It  would  be  tempting  to 
dwell  at  length  on  these  great  instructors. 
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TABLE  OF  DAILY  EXERCISES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Monday. 

Temps  d’Adaos. 

Trois  Relev^s. 

Grand  Rond  de  Jambe  en  Dehors  st  en  Dedans. 
Grand  Fouetti. 

Coup4  et  Fouetti,  en  Avant  et  en  Arriire. 
Quatre  Pirouettes  en  Dedans. 

Temps  d’Alleors. 

Des  Assembles. 

Tuesday. 

Temps  d’Adaoe. 

Rond  de  Jambe  Developp6. 

Developpe  Cecchetti. 

Developp6  Fouett^  Cecchetti. 

Pas  de  Chaconne  Cecchetti. 

Renvers^.s. 

Temps  de  Courante. 

Temps  d*  Alleges. 

Des  Petits  Battements. 

Wednesday. 

Temps  d’Adaob. 

Cinq  Relevis. 

Pas  de  la  Mascotte. 

Pas  de  Chaconne. 

Premiire  et  Seconde  Arabesque. 

Deux  Tours  en  Dehors  de  Pirouette  sur  le  con 
de  pied,  Jeti,  Assemble  et  Entrechat  Quatre. 
Temps  d’  Alleoeb. 

Des  Ronds  de  Jambe. 

Thursday. 

Temps  d’Adaoe. 

Grand  Rond  de  Jambe  en  I’air  en  toumant 
avec  les  Jet^. 

Fouett6  et  Ballotti. 

Premiere,  Seconde,  Troisiime  et  Quatriime 
Arabesque. 

Pas  de  I’Alliance. 

Liaison  des  Pirouettes. 

Temps  d’Allegek. 

Des  Jet^s. 

Friday. 

Temps  d’Adaoe. 

Grand  Rond  de  Jambe  en  tournant  aveo  Relevi. 
Glissade,  Jet6,  Fouetti. 

Glissade  Cecchetti. 

Glissade  Arabesque  et  Pas  de  Bourr4  Renversi. 
Glissade  de  Mami. 

Glissade  sur  les  Pointes. 

Temps  d’ Alleoeb. 

Des  Temps  de  Pointe,  Temps  de  Batterie  et 
Temps  en  Tournant. 

Saturday. 

Temps  d’Adaoe. 

Huit  Relevis. 

Deux  Grands  Ronds  de  Jambe  en  I’Air  avec 
Arabesque. 

Grand  FouettA 

Coup6  et  Fouett^,  en  Avant  et  en  Arriire. 

Quatre  Pirouettes  en  Dedans. 

Temps  d’ Alleoeb. 

Des  Grands  Fouett6s  Saut^. 

From  The  Manual  of  Classical  Theatrical  Dancing"  according  to  the  method  of  Cav.  Enrico 
Cecchetti.  (ed.  C.  W.  Beaumont).  London,  1922. 


blit  each  could  fill  volumes.  It  is  Cecchetti 
alone  with  whom  we  are  here  occupied. 

The  acquisition  of  sound  grammar  and 
spelling  does  not  limit  a writer  any  more 
than  does  the  positive  method  of  Czerny  as 
applied  to  piano  instruction.  The  Lamperti 
method  in  vocal  art  is  but  the  source  from 
which  many  great  voices  have  been  develop- 
ed. Similarly,  through  the  Cecchetti  method 
the  dancer,  having  definite  rules  and  theories 
to  guide  him,  acquires  a control  of  his  tech- 
nicjue  that  enables  him  eventually  to  lose 
himself  in  a wider  vista  of  expression. 

The  absoluteness  of  the  Cecchetti  method 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  excludes  any  intuitive 
experiment.  Its  basis  is  the  five  positions  of 
the  feet  and  arms,  the  plie,  the  five  principal 
arabescjues,  the  eight  directions  of  the  body, 
the  seven  movements  of  ballet*,  the  varied 
and  inspired  adagii,  and  a complete  voca- 
bulary of  allegri.  Since  these  are  things  prac- 
tically identical  in  all  good  schools,  one  might 
ask — where  lies  the  difference?  Leaving  no- 
thing to  fantasy  or  to  personal  caprice,  the 
Cecchetti  method  adheres  to  a strict  program 
— definite  rules  and  sequences  of  exercises 
to  be  learned  by  every  pupil,  excluding  the 
preference  or  habit  of  any  given  master. 
Exercises  at  the  barre  must  be  impeccably 
executed,  in  a given  order  which  is  unalter- 
able; the  center  practice  has  to  establish  ab- 
solute equilibrium;  the  port  de  bras  must  be 
performed  with  perfect  taste,  and  finally, 
some  forty  combinations  grouped  under  the 
heading  of  adagii,  and  over  one  hundred 
enchainements  of  the  allegri  must  be  master- 
ed. The  exact  terminology  must  be  learned 
in  correct  French  (just  as  musical  terms  are 
learned  in  Italian,  or  scientific  terms  in  La- 
tin) so  that  a dancer  is  familiar  with  this, 
his  proper  language.  The  program  varies 
daily  from  Monday  through  Saturday,  but 

* Plier — to  bend,  etendre — to  e.xtend,  tourner — 
to  turn,  elancer — to  dart,  sauter — to  jump,  glisser 
— to  slide,  relever — to  raise. 


With  Pavlova,  St.  Petersburg,  ca.  1906. 


the  weekly  regimen  is  constant.  The  allegri 
movements  likewise  vary,  so  that  different 
types  of  steps  are  practiced  on  different  days; 
such  as  combinations  of  assembles,  jetes,  rond 
de  jambes,  grand  jetes,  grand  betterie,  petit 
batterie,  temps  des  pointes,jouettes,  temps  de 
grand  elevation,  temps  en  tournant,  grandes 
pirouettes,  etc.,  etc.  Each  exercise  must 
be  performed  to  the  left  as  well  as 
to  the  right,  starting  one  side  one  week, 
and  the  other  the  next.  Thus,  by  vary- 
ing the  types  of  steps,  no  one  set  of 
muscles  is  ever  overtrained  or  forced.  The 
dcvflopment  is  gradual  but  positive.  Anyone 
familiar  with  this  system  knows  that  actually 
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it  is  a method  that  wins  its  battle  with  time. 
In  absorbing  so  vast  a program,  the  pupil 
becomes  master  of  a complete  ballet  voca- 
bulary, thus  fitting  him  for  the  demands  of 
any  choreographer. 

.A  precise  formula,  establishing  perfect 
balance  as  applied  to  the  human  body,  is  the 
starting  point  of  Cecchetti’s  theory.  This  sys- 
tem is  no  more  geometric,  let  us  say,  than 
the  laws  of  music  are  mathematical.  It  is  an 
exact  science  of  the  elusive  elements  of 
physical  virtuosity,  fusing  agreeable  curves 
and  angles  drawn  from  the  geometrical 
schemes  of  Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  and  the 
Baroque  artists  in  which  the  correlation  and 
opposition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
are  expres.sed  by  planimetric  terminology,  in 
perfect  coordination. 

The  lineal  structure  of  the  dance  is  accom- 
plished first,  and  the  rounding  of  the  posi- 
tions, with  increasing  plastic  perfection,  fol- 
lows. The  body  is  imagined  first  as  a high 
relief.  It  is  then  freed  in  space.  The  weight 
of  the  bodv  is  evenly  distributed  in  all  posi- 
tions and  during  the  execution  of  all  steps. 
Cccchetti  illustrated  this  simply  by  balancing 
his  cane  on  one  finger,  as  the  basic  principle 
of  the  arabesque,  supported  by  the  vertical 
line  of  one  leg.  In  shifting  the  weight,  in  a 
change  of  position,  he  likened  the  human 
bodv  to  a sce-saw — even  distribution  of 
weight,  up  or  down. 

No  system  of  training  can,  of  itself,  create 
a great  writer,  musician  or  dancer.  Certain 
qualities  of  intellect,  imagination,  musicality 
and  physiejue  must  be  present  in  some  degree 
originally;  and  there  must  also  be  a personal, 
instinctive  inner  fire.  Otherwise  the  most 
meticulous  performance  becomes  purely  an 
exhibition  of  technical  virtuosity. 

Again,  the  most  carefully  compiled  pro- 
gram of  training  can  be  misinterpreted, 
through  lack  of  understanding  or  the  uncon- 
scious over-emphasis  of  particular  points.  The 
“bent  knee,”  habitually  and  dcrogatorily 
ascribed  to  the  entire  Italian  school,  and 


hence,  vicariously,  to  Cecchetti,  is  a conspicu- 
ous example  of  over-emphasis.  The  principle 
of  the  soft  knees  in  descending  from  a 
changement  or  jete  has  been  much  maligned. 
Since  all  elevation  steps  are  taken  from  a 
demi  pile  (half-bent  knee),  the  push  off  the 
floor  demands  a contraction  of  the  knees  on 
the  way  up,  a relaxation  coming  down.  This 
is  an  important  item  in  the  method  when 
skilfully  applied,  and  the  effect  is  most 
agreeable,  giving  the  temps  d’elevation  a 
floating  quality  while  eliminating  the  athletic 
violence  of  the  continually  contracted  knee. 
However,  several  years  must  be  devoted  to 
mastering  the  straight  knee  before  this  can 
be  attempted  with  any  degree  of  success; 
and  by  no  means  .should  this  theory  be  ap- 
plied to  beginners  or  intermediates.  In  fact, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  jump  at  all 
until  a complete  mastery  of  the  floor  posi- 
tions has  been  acquired.  The  exaggeration 
of  this  principle  is  no  more  a part  of  the 
Cecchetti  method  than  its  omission.  In  a 
discussion  of  this  point  with  Alicia  Marko- 
va, she  asked  impatiently  “What  I wish  to 
know  is,  are  they  capable  of  doing  it,  or  are 
they  not?”  I may  add  that  she  is  cjuite  cap- 
able of  doing  it. 

On  top  of  all  this,  remains  the  unfortunate 
truth  that  learning  and  being  taught  are  not 
synonymous,  and  we  cannot  arbitrarily  blame 
cither  the  method  or  the  teacher  for  a dis- 
tasteful perfonnance.  All  methods  arc  vul- 
nerable to  ignorance  or  misplaced  emphasis 
one  time  or  another;  yet  without  any  pres- 
cribed system,  there  is  the  inevitable  danger 
of  the  pupil  accepting  personal  mannerisms 
and  affectations  as  models.  Cecchetti  strove 
to  devise  an  absolute,  canonical  system  of 
schooling  based  on  the  understanding  of 
principles  rather  than  on  the  imitation  of 
demonstrated  movements.  He  was  a teacher 
of  infallible  rules,  the  sworn  enemy  of  idiosyn- 
cracies. 

I learned  the  method  from  the  Maestro 
himself,  when  he  was  well  over  seventy  years 
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of  age  and  he  impressed  on  me  the  theore- 
tical as  well  as  the  practical.  His  system,  when 
really  understood  and  applied,  could  be,  in 
proper  hands,  the  greatest  treasure  clas.sical 
ballet  possesses.  It  is  advertised  all  over  the 
world  today;  yet  deplorable  as  it  may  sound, 
with  a few  rare  exceptions  it  is  not  purely 
taught  anywhere,  and  this  in  spite  of  its 
notoriety,  and  the  society  organized  in  his 
name.  Cyril  Beaumont,  Ninette  de  Valois 
and  Marie  Rambert,  among  others,  have 
sought  to  perpetuate  his  ideal,  and  in  the 
future  I hope  to  contribute  further  toward  a 
fuller  realization  of  its  greatness. 


The  long  list  of  his  famous  pupils  presents 
an  imposing  argument  in  his  favor:  Preo- 
brajenska,  Spessivtzeva,  Kyasht,  Lopokova, 
Karsavina,  Pavlova,  Idzikowsky,  Nijinsky, 
Woizikowsky,  Massine,  Lifar,  Nemchinova, 
Egorova,  Trefilova,  Dolin  and  Markova. 
Many  of  these  might  never  have  overcome 
their  early  faults  and  weaknesses  sufficiently 
to  win  the  acclaim  they  were  ultimately  ac- 
corded, but  for  Cecchetti.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  Diaghilev  chose  him  to  instruct  his 
memorable  company,  and  insisted  upon  the 
Cecchetti  method  as  the  standard  for  his 
troupe. 


Diploma  awarded  the  author.  1928. 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES 

After  one  of  my  performances  in  “Excel- 
sior” at  the  Teatro  Regio,  in  Turin,  my 
dresser  announced  a very  excited  old  man 
wished  to  see  me.  I had  not  danced  part- 
icularly w'cll  and  was  in  no  mood  to  see 
strangers,  so  I asked  to  have  the  man  wait, 
since  he  gave  no  name. 

In  “Excelsior”  the  grand  Pas  de  Deux  and 
scene  d’action  are  executed  in  a scene  de- 
picting the  Suez  Canal.  The  make-up  called 
for  a complete  blackening  of  my  body,  the 
removal  of  which  required  considerable  time 
and  trouble.  My  dresser  was  obliged  to  bring 
in  large  pitchers  of  hot  w'ater,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a good  piece  of  soap  and  a rough 
towel  I proceeded  to  restore  my  body  to  its 
natural  color.  I had  forgotten  all  about  the 
visitor  who  was  waiting  to  see  me,  and  was 
in  the  middle  of  this  intimate  procedure 
when  a little,  rounded  old  man  with  a halo 
of  snow-white  hair  encircling  his  bald  top, 
burst  into  the  room.  His  voice  w^as  angry,  and 
aimed  at  me. 

“Giovinotto,  cosa  crede  di  fare?  V uoi  far 
carriera  in  quella  maniera?”  (Young  man, 
what  do  you  think  you  are  doing?  Do  you 
expect  to  make  a career  in  that  manner?) 
And  he  went  on  chiding  and  blasting  me  for 
my  bad  performance.  My  hot  southern  blood 
was  roused,  and  knowing  full  well  the  old 
man  was  correct,  I still  was  in  no  mood  to 
listen  to  this  fanatical  stranger,  and  asked 
him  to  leave,  at  least  while  I washed  and 
dressed.  He  turned  quickly,  and  muttering 
something  about  being  conceited  and  imper- 
tinent, and  not  able  to  take  criticism,  disap- 
peared from  the  room. 

The  incident  annoyed  me,  and  on  my  way 
out  I asked  the  stage-doorman  please  never 
to  admit  strangers  to  my  dressing-room  with- 
out announcing  them  by  name. 

“But,”  said  the  doorman,  “that  was  no 
stranger.  That  was  the  famous  Maestro  En- 
rico Cecchetti,  in  town  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer with  his  son!” 


Cecchetti!  Cecchetti!  O Dio  Mio!  ed  io 
I’ho  trattato  da  straccione!  (O  my  God! 
and  I treated  him  like  an  old  shoe!)  I pro- 
cured the  maestro’s  address,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  I called  bright  and  early,  and 
announced  myself  at  the  door.  Madame  Cec- 
chetti greeted  me  with  charming  simplicity: 
“Ah,  il  ballerina  di  ieri  sera,”  (last  night’s 
dancer),  and  asked  me  to  come  in.  I had 
brought  a large  bunch  of  red  roses  which 
she  accepted  graciously,  and  arranging  them 
in  a vase,  praised  their  fragrance  and  told 
me  how  she  had  missed  the  beautiful  June 
flowers  of  Italy  in  gloomy  London.  She  talk- 
ed on,  even  complimenting  me  on  my  per- 
formance of  the  night  before,  and  was  dis- 
cussing my  elevation  when  Cecchetti  broke 
in:  “Ala  si!  Ma  si!  lo  so,  ma  non  pud  fare 
carriera  coi  ritironi!”  (Yes,  yes,  I know.  But 
he  can’t  make  a career  out  of  nothing  but 
high  jumps!) 

This  w'as  my  introduction  to  the  Cecchet- 
tis,  and  I was  at  once  accepted  as  a member 
of  the  family.  I apologized  for  my  rudeness 
the  previous  evening;  (Madame  Cecchetti 
scolded  her  husband  for  bursting  in  on  me 
incognito,  but  I know  now  that  was  his  idea 
of  a joke)  and  I agreed  thoroughly  with  the 
maestro  about  my  poor  performance.  Warm- 
ing to  the  subject,  I admitted  my  unhappi- 
ness at  not  being  able  to  dance  as  I wished 
to;  explained  how  I had  appeared  pre- 
maturely on  the  stage,  before  I was  ready, 
and  that  in  spite  of  success,  I was  aware  in 
myself  that  I had  much  to  learn. 

“No,”  said  Cecchetti,  “I  wouldn’t  say  that. 
You  have  an  unusual  stage  presence  and  a 
fine  elevation,  but  your  turns,  and  your  beats, 
and  your  arms  in  the  cabriole  are  all  wrong. 
The  direction  of  your  head  is  forced.”  Etc., 
etc. 

He  was  both  surprised  and  pleased  by  my 
eager  response  to  criticism,  and  the  sharp- 
ness of  our  first  encounter  was  quite  for- 
gotten. I asked  him  how  long  it  would  take 
me  to  correct  at  least  some  of  my  defects, 
and  he  replied,  “about  six  months.”  These 
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Enrico  Cecche+ti.  1894. 


six  months  resulted  in  six  years  of  close  as- 
sociation, ended  only  by  Maestro’s  death.  He 
accepted  me  as  his  only  pupil  during  his 
stay  in  Turin. 

Cecchetti  was  delighted  that  I knew  English 
and  French,  and  gave  me  his  correspondence 
in  those  languages  to  attend  to.  His  knowl- 
edge of  English  was  practically  nil,  his 
French  indifferent,  and  I attribute  my  limited 
and  defective  Russian  to  the  fact  that  I 
learned  it  all  from  him!  I also  helped  him 
in  his  garden,  as  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
horticulture,  and  would  as  easily  cut  down 
a petunia  as  coddle  a weed. 

I learned  the  program  of  the  Cecchetti 
method  from  Madame,  and  he  never  quite 
understood  how  I managed  this  in  such  a 
short  time.  He  was  convinced  that  I had 
learned  the  adagii  from  his  brother  Giu- 
seppe. 

“But  Giuseppe  never  knew  your  adagii,” 
Madame  would  put  in. 


Giuseppina  Cecche+ti.  1894. 


“It  doesn’t  matter.  II  Celli  learned  them 
somewhere  before  he  came  here  to  us,”  to 
which  I replied  in  defense,  “No,  I swear  on 
my  oath,  I learned  them  from  La  Signora.” 
“But  not  in  two  weeks!”  he  retorted.  “I 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  or 
Madame  before  that,”  was  my  truthful 
answer. 

In  appearance,  Cecchetti  was  small  and 
round,  with  a clean-shaven  face  and  spark- 
ling bluish-gray  eyes;  benevolent  and  win- 
ning in  spite  of  the  stern  discipline  he  de- 
manded from  his  students.  His  spirit  was 
younger  than  ours.  After  our  lessons,  I would 
accompany  him  home,  and  he  loved  to  cross 
the  streets  against  the  lights  and  to  jump  on 
moving  streetcars.  This  made  me  frightfully 
nervous,  but  kept  me  alert  trying  to  keep  up 
with  him.  My  anxiety  was  justified  by  the 
fact  that  La  Signora  did  not  like  him  ever  to 
be  out  unaccompanied,  as  he  would  some- 
times collapse  in  a heap  of  agony  and  pain. 
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The  ulcerous  condition  of  his  stomach  was 
the  source  of  great  suffering  to  dear  Maestro, 
and  his  wife  was  continually  apprehensive 
lest  when  he  was  alone  he  be  overcome  by 
one  of  those  frequently  recurring  attacks. 
Once  he  fell  directly  in  the  gutter.  I picked 
him  up,  and  when  he  had  recovered  suf- 
ficiently, tried  to  get  him  in  a taxi  to  take 
him  home;  but  generous  though  he  was,  he 
did  not  believe  in  extravagance,  so  we  pro- 
ceeded home  in  the  tramway.  When  we  ar- 
rived, Madame  Cecchctti  wept,  and  I wept; 
but  Maestro  had  long  forgotten  the  fall,  and 
was  as  spry  and  alert  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened ! 

When  he  retired  from  his  London  studio 
in  Shaftesbury  Avenue  his  doctor  forbade 
him  to  continue  teaching,  but  this  he  would 
not  do.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  in 


Milan,  I was  closer  to  him  than  anybody,  and 
my  place  was  reserved  for  every  meal,  though 
I had  a perfectly  good  home  of  my  own. 
Maestro  felt  extremely  hurt  when  I didn’t 
arrive  at  8 A.  M.  and  leave  at  11  P.  M.  On 
my  going  to  London  to  fulfill  a contract  at 
Covent  Garden,  he  seemed  unusually  sad  at 
saying  good-bye,  and  reproved  me  for  leav- 
ing. “But  Maestro,  my  work!  It  is  necessary! 
And  besides,  I shall  be  back  soon.” 

On  my  return  to  Milan,  and  our  familiar 
routine,  I was  ablaze  with  enthusiasm  for 
Cccchetti  and  his  method.  Cia  Fornaroli, 
PiiUia  Ballerina  of  La  Scala,  had  spoken  of 
him  to  W’alter  Toscanini,  who  spoke  to  his 
father.  Maestro  Toscanini,  then  Artistic  Di- 
rector of  the  theatre.  The  business  director 
asked  me  about  Cecchetti,  whether  he  would 
be  an  asset  to  the  theatre,  wasn’t  he  too  old, 
and  so  on.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Maestro 
was  invited  to  an  examination  given  at  the 
end  of  the  season  by  the  ballet  students  at 
La  Scala.  The  school  was  under  the  direction 
of  Angelina  Gini,  and  the  results  of  her 
teaching  were  rather  pitiful.  Cecchetti,  with 
characteristic  frankness,  told  the  Directors 
the  truth.  The  following  season  he  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Ballet  School.  For 
him  it  was  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  the 
dreams  of  his  life,  and  for  me,  the  beginning 
of  the  three  happiest  years  of  my  life,  during 
which  I studied  with  him  daily,  twelve 
months  out  of  the  year.  In  July  and  August, 
when  the  theatre  was  closed,  Diaghilev  en- 
gaged Cecchetti  to  teach  Lifar  exclusively, 
to  which  Cecchetti  agreed,  adding,  “Lifar 
exclusively  with  Celli.”  Diaghilev,  amused 
rather  than  surprised,  accepted  the  terms, 
and  showed  great  interest  in  our  lessons  dur- 
ing our  stay  at  the  Lido,  near  Venice. 

Sometimes  we  took  a gondola,  and  glided 
to  the  Teatro  Fenice  for  our  two  hour  les- 
son ; but  as  the  trip  to  Venice  by  gondola  was 
three  hours  in  the  hot  sun  each  way, 
Madame  soon  put  a stop  to  that!  We  hustled 

With  the  author,  outside  La  Scala,  1926. 
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around  and  found  a room  at  the  Lido  which 
was  adequate  for  our  lessons.  It  was  a de- 
serted exposition  building,  used  for  the  bien- 
nial showing  of  paintings.  The  building  was 
white  stucco,  and  close  to  the  Grand  Hotel 
where  we  lived.  The  room,  though  dusty 
from  disuse,  was  light,  airy,  and  agreeably 
pleasant.  Maestro  would  beat  time  with  his 
cane  and  whistle  the  tunes  for  our  musical 
accompaniment.  What  glorious  lessons  those 
were!  The  great  Cecchetti,  Lifar  and  I. 

One  day,  after  our  lesson,  the  three  of  us 
had  barely  left  the  ballet  room  when 
CRASH!  the  whole  wing,  walls  and  ceiling 
collapsed.  We  escaped  by  a split  second.  Cec- 
chetti turned  pale,  Lifar  green,  and  I gray 
at  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been. 
Later,  in  recounting  the  incident  to  his  wife 
and  Diaghilev,  Cecchetti  laughed  and  said 
that  we  were  the  three  musketeers  of  ballet, 
and  it  would  have  been  quite  proper  had 
we  all  died  together  serving  our  art. 

Once,  in  a street  market  in  Mestre,  I came 
upon  four  Majolica  plates  depicting  scenes  of 
Venice,  and  knowing  that  Cecchetti  had  been 
yearning  for  just  such  a set,  I bought  them 
instantly,  without  even  asking  the  price  or 
examining  them  for  cracks.  He  was  delighted 
with  my  gift;  but  when  we  got  back  to 
Milan  we  had  a regular  battle  royal  over  it. 

The  Signora  was  a superb  cook,  and  had 
prepared  us  a particularly  fine  meal:  cheese 
fondue,  risotto  with  truffles,  veal  scallopine 
with  lemon  and  cream  sauce,  salad,  caramel 
custard,  cheese,  fruits,  caffe  espresso  and 
liqueur,  all  washed  down  with  chianti!  As 
she  and  her  husband  ate  but  sparingly,  it  re- 
mained for  me  to  do  the  honors  to  this  Lu- 
cullan feast,  and  I did!  But  that  last  little 
grape  made  me  uncomfortable.  Drowsy  and 
heavy  from  my  orgy,  I was  really  not  in  a 
mood  to  hang  the  Venetian  plates,  but  Mae- 
stro insisted.  He  had  bought  the  wrong  kind 
of  hooks,  but  would  not  admit  his  error,  so 
to  avoid  further  argument  I proceeded  to 
hang  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  Suspended  rakish- 
ly the  distorted  effect  was  much  as  it  might 


With  pupils  Marga  Celia  and  Gisella  Caccialanza.  1928. 


appear  to  a cross-eyed  man.  The  Signora  in- 
sisted it  was  wrong,  but  Maestro  perversely 
stood  his  ground,  maintaining  that  from  that 
angle  the  true  beauty  of  the  scene  was  re- 
vealed. I sided  with  Madame  and  even  of- 
fered to  go  and  get  the  proper  kind  of  hooks. 
This  I finally  did,  and  fini.shed  the  job  cor- 
rectly, permitting  the  pigeons  of  San  Marco 
to  fly  upwards,  as  they  were  intended,  in- 
stead of  sideways.  Still  Maestro  behaved  like 
a spoiled  child,  insisting  on  his  point.  Our 
afternoon  turned  into  a nightmare  of  un- 
pleasantness. Madame  in  tears,  retired  to  her 
room.  Maestro  would  not  speak,  so  I went 
home.  The  following  day  the  storm  had  sub- 
sided, and  after  our  lesson  Cecchetti  insisted 
on  my  going  home  with  him,  as  he  wanted 
me  to  be  the  first  to  dine  in  the  presence  of 
the  new  decorations.  ( In  his  apology  for  the 
scene  of  the  previous  day  I sensed  something 
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of  the  power  of  Madame  Cecchetti’s  fair- 
ness. ) 

Now'  comes  a typical  item  of  Cecchettia- 
na.  The  quarrel  long  since  over,  we  w'ere 
seated  peacefully  in  the  library  when  the 
Maestro  broke  forth  again.  “Vincenzo,  when 
you  knew'  the  right  kind  of  hooks  from  the 
beginning,  why  in  the  name  of  Bacco  didn’t 
you  get  them  first  and  hang  the  plates  with- 
out all  this  discussion?”  Madame  and  I broke 
out  in  uncontrollable  laughter. 

^Vhile  we  were  in  Venice,  Cecchetti  asked 
me  to  accompany  him  on  a trip  to  Padua.  1 
did  not  know  the  reason  for  going,  but  asked 
no  questions,  delighted  with  an  occasion  to 
visit  St.  Anthony’s  city.  After  a hot  trip,  we 
arrived  at  Via  Fiori  Oscuri,  No.  2,  before 
a heavily  closed  door. 

“We  wish  to  see  Maestro  Drigo.  Is  this 
his  residence?” 

“It  is,  but  the  Maestro  is  sick  in  bed  and 
can  see  no  one.  Doctor’s  orders.” 

“But  I am  Enrico  Cecchetti,  his  old  friend 
from  St.  Petersburg,  and  I wish  to  surprise 
him  by  my  visit.” 

The  old  lady  let  us  in,  and  leading  us  to 
a darkened  bedroom,  announced  us  by  say- 
ing “Maestro  Drigo,  here  are  some  friends 
calling  on  you.” 

Cecchetti  was  as  eager  as  a small  boy  at  a 
circus,  but  alas!  the  old  man  with  his  failing 
memory  and  poor  eyesight  did  not  recognize 
him,  and  mumbled  “I  am  feeling  very  sick, 
and  you  should  not  have  come.” 

As  we  left  the  little  house  I was  hum- 
ming the  celebrated  Serenade,  but  I had  a 
lump  in  my  throat  and  butterflies  in  my 
stomach  at  seeing  Cecchetti’s  great  disap- 
poii,tment. 

In  the  fall  we  returned  to  La  Scala,  Mae- 
stro to  his  school,  I to  my  roles.  I was  to 
dance  Petrouchka  for  the  first  time,  and 
Cecchetti  was  particularly  anxious  that  I 
excel  in  this  Russian  role.  Benois  had  pre- 
pared a magnificent  scenic  revival  of  the 


Straw’insky  masterpiece,  but  to  me,  the  most 
irnr.ortant  thing  was  that  Maestro  had  con- 
sented to  essay  his  famous  characterization 
of  the  Charlatan  in  this  production.  The 
night  of  the  premiere,  he  was  excited,  and 
came  to  me  where  I w'as  perched  on  my  iron 
prop,  with  some  last  little  counsel.  The  cur- 
tain was  up,  the  ballet  in  progress,  I was  ad- 
ju:  ting  my  dangling  position  while  Maestro 
vdiispered  to  me,  when  I suddenly  realized 
ti.at  his  music  cue  had  passed,  and  he  had 
not  ojrened  his  curtain  and  stuck  out  his 
head.  I became  alarmed,  and  without  think- 
ing, kicked  him  straight  in  the  “behind,” 
babbling  “Maestro!  Your  music!”  He  was 
out!  A little  late,  but  he  was  out,  and  I 
breathed  a sigh  of  relief.  After  the  perform- 
ance he  came  to  me  and  said  “Vincenzo,  I 
thank  vou  for  what  you  did,  but  you  could 
have  been  a little  more  polite!”  This  was 
the  last  time  he  appeared  on  any  stage. 
Mtidame  Cecchetti  died  soon  after,  leaving 
an  irreplaceable  void  in  his  life. 

In  the  spring,  Anna  Pavlova  came  to 
dance  in  Milan  with  her  company.  Maestro 
was  enormously  excited,  and  made  elaborate 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  “La  Divina 
Anna”  and  her  husband,  Victor  D’Andre. 
This  was  the  first  and  only  engagement  Pav- 
lova danced  in  Milan,  and  both  she  and 
Cecchetti  were  much  concerned  as  to  the 
outcome.  On  the  first  night  the  stage  boxes 
were  filled  with  the  pupils  of  La  Scala 
school,  invited  by  Pavlova.  Cecchetti  and  I 
sat  tt)gether  in  a box,  and  when  the  roars 
and  cheers  of  Bravo!  had  sub.sided,  we  went 
backstage  to  Pavlova’s  dressing-room.  Cec- 
chetti took  her  by  the  shoulders,  looked  into 
her  eyes  and  said,  “I  am  very  sorry,  Anna, 
but  you  will  never  amount  to  anything!” 
Pavlova  and  D’Andre  were  delighted  with 
Maestro,  as  of  course  they  both  knew  how 
he  really  felt  about  her,  and  we  all  had  a 
marvellous  supper  in  the  Galleria  at  Savini’s 
restaurant. 

In  July,  1928,  the  final  examinations  of 
the  ballet  school  at  La  Scala  took  place,  and 
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Pantalon  in  Carnaval. 

The  Showman  in  Petrouchka.  The  Eunuch  in  Scheherezade,  with  Adolph  Bolm. 


Maestro  invited  a jury  of  twelve  distinguished 
dancers,  some  in  retirement,  to  serve  on  this 
occasion.  When  they  arrived,  and  were  as- 
.semblcd,  their  names  caused  more  excite- 
ment among  the  pupils  than  the  examina- 
tion. Carlotta  Zambelli,  Pierina  Legnani,  Vir- 
ginia Zucchi,  Anna  Pavlova,  Cia  Fornaroli, 
Ettorina  Mazzuchelli,  Cecilia  Cerri,  Rosetta 
Mascagno,  Rosina  Galli,  Rosa  Piovella,  Giu- 
seppe Cecchetti  and  Vincenzo  Celli.  There 
they  were:  Giselle,  Paquita,  Sylvia,  Odile, 
the  Daughter  of  the  Pharoahs,  Sivatiilda,  the 
Queen  of  Shamakhan,  Joseph,  the  Swan,  La 
Fille  Mai  Gardee,  Esmeralda  and  Petrouch- 
ka. 

.At  the  close  of  the  exercises  Maestro  was 
asked  to  pose  for  a picture  with  the  jury  of 
the  day.  At  first  he  refused,  saying  that  we 
were  already  twelve  and  he  would  make  the 
thirteenth,  an  evil  omen;  but  Zucchi  talked 
him  into  acceptance,  saying,  “But  Enrico,  I 
am  older  than  you  by  two  months,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  I who  will  go!”  The  picture 
was  taken,  and  is  one  of  my  most  prized 
possessions.  It  was  the  last  photograph  ever 
made  of  Cecchetti.  Despite  his  premonition 
of  the  fatal  end  soon  to  come,  he  stood  there 
smiling  happily  among  us,  his  pupils,  col- 
leagues and  family,  united  to  commemorate 
a great  day. 

Cecchetti  spent  that  summer  in  Santa  Mar- 
ganta  with  a group  of  his  younger  pupils, 
among  them  Attila  Radice,  later  of  the  Scala, 
and  Gisella  Caccialanza,  of  the  American 
Ballet  Company  and  the  San  Francisco 


Opera  Ballet.  He  had  adopted  these  two 
talented  girls  and  their  doting  mothers,  but 
they  could  not  fill  the  place  left  by  his  wife. 
Dear  Madame  Cecchetti!  With  her  wig,  her 
false  teeth  and  the  early  Victorian  corsets 
she  would  not  part  with,  she  still  possessed 
the  regal  and  gracious  manner  of  a queen. 
( She  had  often  scolded  the  girls  for  not 
wearing  her  kind  of  corset ! ) 

On  November  12,  1928  in  a fury  of  anger 
at  one  of  his  pupils,  Cecchetti  collapsed  dur- 
ing a lesson  in  the  ballet  room  at  La  Scala. 
d'his  was  the  evening  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  season,  and  as  Scandiana,  the  direc- 
tor, did  not  wish  to  have  Cecchetti’s  death 
overshadow  the  opening  night,  he  was  re- 
moved to  his  home.  E.xtreme  unction  was 
ministered,  and  for  a while  he  regained  con- 
sciousness. Calling  first  his  family,  then  his 
pupils  to  him,  he  spoke  clearly  but  feebly  to 
them,  one  by  one,  recommending  the  Prima 
Ballerina  Cia  Fornaroli  to  succeed  him  at 
the  school  temporarily,  though  he  added 
“But  remember,  you  must  eventually  get  a 
man  for  the  place.” 

On  the  13th,  the  fatal  13th,  Cecchetti 
died.  The  children  were  hysterical  with  grief. 
In  a coffin  covered  with  flowers  and  tears, 
his  body  was  sent  to  Turin,  to  rest  in  peace 
beside  the  “Angel  of  his  life.” 

He  is  gone, — but  his  spirit  is  still  alive, 
and  his  work  goes  on;  and  his  method  will 
stand  as  a monument  to  classical  ballet  as 
long  as  there  is  dancing  in  the  world. 


With  jury,  after  final  examinations  at  La  Scala.  1928. 


ENRICO  CECCHETTI 


JUNE  21,  1850  - NOVEMBER  13,  1928 


1850  Born,  dressing-room  of  Tordinona  Theatre,  Rome. 

1855  First  stage  appearance,  in  Rota's  II  Giocatore  (The  Gambler),  Genoa. 

1857  Tours  the  United  States  with  family,  under  management  of  Ronzani.  (First  Italian  ballet  com- 
pany to  visit  America. 

1859  Turin:  father  ballet  master,  Teatro  Vittorio  Emmanuele. 

1860  Sent  to  school  at  Fermo  for  academic  education. 

1863  School  at  Florence.  Expelled. 

1864  Enters  Academy  of  Dancing  of  Giovanni  Lepri,  pupil  of  Carlo  Blasis. 

1866  With  sister,  Pia,  in  father's  ballet  Nicola  di  Lapi,  Padrano  Theatre,  Florence.  Dances  Gari- 
baldi Hymn,  Pisa. 

1870  Debut,  La  Scala,  Milan,  in  La  Dea  del  Walhalla  (Gods  of  Valhalla)  by  Bori.  Father,  mother 
and  sister  also  in  cast. 

1873  Bologna,  Lugo,  Naples,  Rome. 

1874  Tours  Denmark.  Holland,  Norway,  Germany,  Austria.  First  appearance  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Dances  with  Giuseppina  de  Maria. 

1878  Elopes  with  Signorina  de  Maria;  marries  her  in  Berlin,  December  2. 

1879  Tours  with  wife,  Moscow,  Kiev,  St.  Petersburg. 

1880  Russian  tour  with  sister. 

1885  London  debut  in  Manzotti's  Excelsior;  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Dances  with  Giovanina  Limido, 
brilliant  ballerina  of  La  Scala. 

1886  Dances  Manzotti's  ballet  Amor  at  La  Scala. 

1887  Dances  Manzotti's  Rolla  with  Adelina  Rossi.  Excelsior  in  Bologna  with  Maria  Giuri.  Launches 
pupil  Luigi  Albertieri.  Triumphant  appearance  with  Limido  at  Arcadia  Theatre,  St.  Petersburg. 
Engaged  as  premier  danseur  and  instructor  at  Maryinski  Theatre. 

1888  Dances  with  Virginia  Zucchi  in  L'Ordre  du  Roi.  London  season  with  Katti  Lanner. 

1889  Stages  revival  of  Perrot's  Caterina,  ou  la  Fille  du  Bandit. 

1890  Creates  roles  of  Carabosse  and  the  Blue  Bird  in  The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

1902  Resigns  from  Imperial  Theatre.  Appointed  Ballet  Master  at  Warsaw,  Poland.  Mounts  his  own 
ballets  and  divertissements;  After  the  Ball,  Piplet,  Eve,  Flora's  Awakening. 

1905  Italy.  Returns  to  Russia,  opens  private  school.  Becomes  Pavlova's  personal  instructor  for 
four  years. 

1908  "Mir  Iskoustva"  group  in  Russia:  Diaghilev,  Fokine,  Benois.  Dances  in  Fokine's  first  success, 
Venetian  Harlequinade. 

1909  First  season  with  Diaghilev.  Paris.  Chosen  official  ballet  master  of  company.  Later  creates 
famous  mimic  roles:  Petrouchka,  Schererezade,  Femmes  de  Bonne  Humeur,  Boutique  Fantasque, 
Oiseau  de  Feu. 

1913  Brief  tour  in  United  States  with  Pavlova:  arranges  La  Flute  Enchantee  for  her. 

1914  Back  with  Diaghilev.  Tours  North  and  South  America,  (with  Nijinsky)  Spain,  Switzerland. 
Stars  pupils:  Bolm,  Massine,  Lopokova. 

1918  Opens  London  Academy  of  Dancing  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  Teaches  with  wife.  Pupils  include: 
Karsavina.  Pavlova,  Nijinsky,  Woizikowsky,  Idzikowsky,  Spessivtseva,  Trefilova,  Egorova,  Nem- 
chinova,  Massine,  Kyasht,  Lopokova,  Nijinska,  Tchernicheva,  de  Valois,  Savina,  Bedells, 
Butsova,  Addison. 

1922  Formation  of  Cecchetti  Society  by  Cyril  Beaumont.  January  5,  Carabosse  in  Sleeping  Beauty 
at  Alhambra,  London.  Fiftieth  year  in  the  theatre.  Jubilee  by  friends  of  Russia  in  England. 

1923  Leaves  London  forever.  Returns  to  Italy. 

1925  Appointed  by  Toscanini  as  Director  of  the  Ballet  at  La  Scala.  Brief  sojourn  in  Monte  Carlo. 
New  pupils;  Markova,  Dolin,  Nikitina,  Lifar,  Celli. 

1926  Last  public  appearance,  the  Showman  In  Petrouchka,  with  Cia  Fornaroli  and  Vincenzo  Celli. 

1927  Death  of  Giuseppina  Cecchetti. 

1928  Conducts  last  examination  of  pupils  at  La  Scala.  Death  of  Cav.  Enrico  Cecchetti. 
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Nicholas  Legat.  Caricature.  Plate  from  Russki  Balet.  St.  Petersburg, 
ca.  1904. 
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